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Sweet Clover Honey.—Bro. M. M. 
Baldridge, of St. Charles, Ills., called on us 
last week, with a sample of sweet clover 
honey gathered where he lives. This honey 
was referred to by Mr. R. Miller, on page 
153, and is indeed a fine specimen. In color 
it is searcely as dark as white clover honey, 
and in flavor—well, we don’t want any- 
thing finer. It is simply exquisite, and 
Bro. B. says he would much rather have 
one acre of sweet clover as bee-pasturage 
than 25 acres of white clover, to depend 
upon year after year. During the next 
month or two the Bre JouRNAL will con 
tain something. interesting in regard to 
sweet clover, both as a honey-plant and as 
forage for stock. 


>-_——_e ~< 


That Convention Report was 
finally mailed to the members of the North 
American about two weeksago. We hinted 
some time since that in appearance we 
thought it would be a little ahead of any 
previous Report, and from the following 
appreciative acknowledgement it seems we 
were not far out of the way: 

BRADFORDTON, Ills., Feb. 5, 1894. 

FrieEND YorK:—Again I am ender re- 
newed obligation. You must be more 


careful, or you will get a bigger load on me 
than I can relieve myself of. I refer to the 


CHICAGO, ILL., FEB. 15, 1894. 





NO. 7. 


Report of the preceedings of the North 
American. Ido not know when I have re- 
ceived anything that I prized more highly. 

It is just invaluable, especially to those 
who spent the summer at the World’s Fair; 

for we can have our visits all over again, 
when we see the faces of our friends in this 
report. 

And if I were speaking for some bee- 
keeper who did not have the pleasure of 
visiting the Fair, and the convention, per- 
haps I would be compelled to say that it is 
better for those who did not, than for those 
who did, see those things of which it re- 
ports ; as one who reads the Report gets 
for 25 cents what the other paid largely for. 

Your Report, Bro. York, would be cheap 
at 50 cents. Yours fraternally, 

Jas. A. STONE, 
Sec. Ill. B.-K. Association. 





Bro. E. F. Quigley, of Unionville, 
Mo., is now Associate Editor of the Pro- 
gressive Bee-Keeper. No wonder that paper is 
moving forward so rapidly, when Bro. 
Leahy has such an efficient helper. The 
BEE JOURNAL andthe Review are still going 
on in ‘‘ single blessedness,”’ as it were. But 
then, if either of them were connected with 
a supply business, no telling how soon an 
extra editor would be needed to help ab- 
sorb the profits. Guess Bro. Hutchinson 
and ourselves will still continue to be 
happy and contented, and try not to get 
very lonesome. 


—_——~—-_ + 


Hed. on and Adulteration.—Last 
week we published an essay written by Mr. 
James Heddon for the recent Michigan con- 
vention. Having read a resume of the es- 
say in the January /eview, Bro. Root, in 
Gleanings for Feb. 1st, utters these ringing 
words, after having briefly outlined the es- 
say, and especially calling attention to Mr. 
Heddon’s idea that, ‘‘if we cannot prevent 
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adulteration, the best thing we can do is to 
keep still:”’ 


This is about the same line of argument 
he presented a year ago at the same con- 
vention; and after the opposition that was 
raised at the time, the reiteration of such 
teaching makes us wonder what he expects 
to accomplish. Does he not know that this, 
coming from a fo ener bee-keeper, will 
give comfort to glucose-mixers ! This idea 
in one way seems plausible, and we are 
sorry to see that one or two good men 
agree with him. 


Saloon-keepers do not like temperance 
agitation, because they fear it will damage 
their business—if not immediately, at some 
future time. Honey adulterators would 
like nothing better than to feel that their 
fabrications could not be detected from the 
genuine; and when we talk about ways 
and means by which they can be found out, 
they don’t like it. Apathy, and a sense of 
our helplessness, is just what these evil-doers 
most desire. 

There is a way to fight this evil of adultera- 
tion, and we can stem the tide of it, even if 
we can’t put it down all atonce. If we can- 
not prosecute, we can give the names of 
the adulterators such wide publicity that 
the sale of their mixed goods will stop. We 
affirm that the art of chemistry has now 
reached that state whereby satisfactory 
analysis for glucose can be made. We have 
only to point to the tests which Prof. Cook 
made upon three of the best chemists in the 
United States, with the result that they 
successfully detected every glucose sample; 
and we pointed out on page 63 of our last 
issue, the simple alcoholic test; and the 
test by tasting is pretty reliable. 

We happen to know that there is a con- 
siderable amount of adulteration, and it is 
being fostered by just such sentiments as 
Mr. Heddon gives expression to. This glu- 
cose-mixing is becoming more and more 
common under the apathy and sense of 
helplessness on the part of the bee-keepers, 
and the pure product of their honest toil 
has to compete with stuff so cheap that good 
honey has but little show, and so vile in 

uality that consumers say if that is honey 
they will never buy another drop. 

Now we leave the question with our 
readers. If they want us to stop this * hue 
and cry” against glucose, drop us a line 
to that effect. We are quite willing to re- 
fer this question to the mass of our intelli- 
gent readers. 


The foregoing editorial is in such exact 
accord with our own ideas, that further 
comment from us seems almost unnecessary. 
We wish, however, with Bro. Root, to know 
whether the readers of the Bere JouRNAL 
desire us to ‘let up’? on the agitation 
against the adulteration of honey, or if we 
shall continue to denounce the practice and 
the criminals themselves, as we have 
always done heretofore 

As for ourselves, we believe in giving 





| done in that line in the Canadian. 





honey-adulterators and other iniquitous 
workers no rest, night or day. We believe 
in letting them know that honest producers 
are ‘‘after them,’ and mean business, too! 

The Bee JouRNAL stands ready all the 
time to publish those who adulterate honey, 
upon sufficient and satisfactory proof. We 
don’t want to misjudge or do anything 
hasty in the matter, but when it is unques- 
tionably shown that certain persons are 
practicing adulteration, we believe all the 
bee-papers should unite in giving them lots 
of free advertising, thus warning the public, 
so far as we possibly can. 

The only excuse we can offer for publish- 
ing Mr. Heddon’s essay, is this: We wished 
to put him on record, as we did a year ago, 
so that bee-keepers may know just what 
they have to deal with rightin their own 
ranks. 

Awhile ago we referred to a statement in 
the Review, wherein Mr. Heddon said he 
was ‘“‘ going back to apiculture in old-fash- 
ioned style;” and that he was ‘‘ going into 
the old work both mentally and physically, 
heart and hand.’’ We want to say if that 
portion of his essay referred to, in any way 
indicates what we may expect hereafter 
from his ‘*‘ heart and hand,’’ it would bea 
thousand times more beneficial to honest 
honey-production if, instead of *‘ going back 
to apiculture,”’ he were “ going”’’ a million 
miles away from it. 

a OLS 

More Effectual Proof-Reading 
has been arranged for on the Canadian Bee 
Journal. Lately we have not prided our- 
selves very much upon the work of our own 
proof-reader, but really there could be no 
excuse for some of the poor work recently 
We are 
glad Bro. Holtermann will endéavor to 
work a reform in this matter, for poor 
proof-reading is no credit in any way you 
look at it. 





Keep Watch of the Bees.—The 
Progressive Bee- Keeper for February, gives 
the following advice, which should be 
heeded : 


We want our readers to make prepara- 
tions for a cold, wet spring. Our fine 
weather isn’t going to last much longer. 
lf there isa warm spell in February, and 
any of your bees need feeding, look after 
them promptly. The month of March 
promises to be very bad. So be prepared 


by having everything done that will save 
the lives of your bees or other stock. 
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The Sting-Trowel Theory, which 
was so unwisely given out by Mr. W. F. 
Clarke, is now sent to the rear with the 
rest of the heap of exploded theories. The 
article on page 80 (which was translated 
by Mr. Frank Benton for the Bez JouRNAL) 
showed quite conclusively that the real 
source of formic acid is in the honey. Re- 
ferring to this, Dr. Miller has the following 
“straw” in Gleanings for Feb. 1st, inviting 
Mr. Clarke to ‘‘acknowledge the corn” like 
a man, instead of permitting the theory to 
be republished, to the evident detriment to 
the more intelligent American bee-keepers: 


Now that Bro. Clarke’s ‘‘ drop by drop” 
theory is exploded, will some one demon- 
strate that a sting can’t be used for a 
trowel? Or why can’t Bro. Clarke be can- 
did enough to arise and explain that there 
never was any basis except a vivid imagi- 
nation for the “ sting-trowel theory?”’ 





Whe Bee-Keepers’ Union.—The 
election of officers for the ensuing year 
closed on Feb. Ist, and the result is shown 
in the following from General Manager 
Newman, which indicates the confidence 
bee-keepers have in the old officers, all of 
whom were re-elected : 


To Members of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union: 


The canvass of all the votes received, up 
to the time of closing the polls this morning, 
shows that 212 were recorded, as follows: 


FOR PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor, 169; Hon. 
Eugene Secor, 7; Hon. James Heddon, 6; G. M. 
Doolittle, 6; Dr. C. C. Miller, 5; A. I. Root. 4; Dr. 
A. B. Mason, 3; Capt. J. E. Hetherington, 1; W. Z. 
Hutchinson, 1; C. F. Muth,1; Byron Walker, 1; 
blank, 8. 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENTS—G. M. Doolittle, 185; Dr. 
Cc. G. Miller, 180; A. I. Root, 174; Prof. A. J. Cook, 
158; G. W. Demaree, 157; Hon. Eugene Secor, 13; 
Hon. R. L. Taylor, 12; George W. York, 11; Chas. 
F. Muth, 9; Hon. James Heddon, 9; C. P. Dadant. 8; 
Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 7; W. Z. Hutchinson, 5; Ernest 
R. Root, 4; Mrs. L. Harrison, 4; Hon. J. M. Ham- 
baugh, 4; P. H. Elwood, 3; J. H. Martin (Rambler) 3; 
R. F, Holtermann, 3; T. F. Bingham, 3; Jos. G. 
Banning, 2; J. F. McIntyre, 2; Dr. A. B. Mason, 2; 
Hon. George E. Hilton, 2; R. C. Aikin, 2; A. F. 
Randall, 2; 8. 1. Freeborn, 1; 8. BE. Miller, 1; C. W, 
Dayton, 1; J. W. Le Roy, 1; G. W. Brodbeck, 1; 
W. B. Stephens, 1; Frank Benton, 1; C. H. Dibbern, 
1; A. N. Draper, 1; H.R. Boardman, 1; C. Theil- 
mann, 1; KE. Hasty, 1; F. Wilcox, 1; H. P. Langdon, 
1: Hon. C. Grimm, 1: B. Taylor, 1; Capt. J. EB. 
Hetherington, 1; T. G. Newman, 1; L. C. Axtell, 1; 
E. J. Baxter, 1. 


FoR GENERAL MANAGER, SECRETARY AND 
TREASURER—Thomas G. Newman, 211; blank 1. 


All the Officers for 1898 are therefore 
duly re-elected. THomas G. NEWMAN, 
General Manager. 
Chicago, Ills., Feb. 1, 1894. 


The good work done by the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union in California, is attested 





by Mr. Fred M. Hart, of Traver, Calif., 
whensending his Dues and Vote for Officers, 
dated January 4, 1894. He says: 


The fruit raisers of this locality ,have 
been very peaceful since the Union gave 
them such a dose of medicine two years 
ago, by the distribution of the decision of 
the Supreme Courtof Arkansas determining 
that the keeping of bees was a legitimate 
pursuit, and cannot by law be considered a 
nuisance. 

The Union has been a grand success in 
Central California, assisting bee-keepers to 
maintain their rights, as well as in showing 
the fruit raisers that the bees are their best 
friends instead of their enemies. I hope it 
will be as successful every where else, 

I know that my 175 colonies of bees do 
not injure my fruit, and I have some 20 
varieties of fruit on my 20 acres of land. 
It would take considerable to induce me to 
entirely move away my bees from my fruit 
farm, for I do not believe that my fruit 
would be any way near as productive. 





An Unusually Brisk Business. 
—Bro. Root says: “This year’s business 
is starting out unusually brisk. In fact, 
we have been obliged to add more help, 
new machines, new blower, more line shift- 
ing, ete.’’ If other supply dealers are also 
rushed now, what will be their condition 
later on? Those who will likely need any 
supplies for the coming season, would do 
well to send in their orders early. They will 
find the advertisements of many reliable 
dealers in the Bez JourNaL, and should 
soon place their orders for goods. When 
the honey-flow is on hand, it pays to also 
have the necessary supplies ready. Don’t 
** get left.” 





A @Question.—Mr. R. McKnight, in 
the Canadian Bee Journal for February, after 
glorying in the large number of awards 
Ontario honey captured at the World’s 
Fair, asks Dr. Mason a rather long question, 
even if it is not such a very hard one. Here 
it is: 

Will Dr. Mason now admit what we 
aforetime affirmed, and what he denied, 
that “in color, flavor, and high specific 

avity, Ontario honey beats the world ?” 

ur contention has been established in 
competition with the best product of his 
own land, and under his own nose. 

With the slight exception that the On- 
tario honey did not at all compete with 
United States honey at the Fair, Bro. 
McKnight’s closing sentence is quite true. 
It pays to be posted before speaking quite 
so dogmatically or boastingly. 
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Notices Needing Correction.— 
We find in Gleanings for Feb. 1st, an adver- 
tisement offering a certain extinct periodi- 
cal ‘from now until Jan., 95 (16 months) 
for 50 cts." It must be we are going to 
have shorter months hereafter, if 16 are to 
be crowded into the rest of this year. 

Also, the Zeview’s advertisement in the 
Progressive Bee-Keeper contains this sentence, 
which evidently was written the latter part 
of 1893: ‘*New subscribers will receive 
balance of this year free.’ At a casual 
glance, one might think that Bro. Hutchin- 
son, since going into the photographing 
business, intended to publish the Aeview for 
free distribution. 


>—-r-- — 


One-Cent Postage Stamps we 
prefer whenever it is necessary to send 
stamps for fractions of a dollar. By re- 
membering this, you will greatly oblige us. 


———__—_—__-- <<» e < —_____ 


fhe Champion Incubators and 
Brooders are made by the Famous Mfg. Co. 
of Chicago. Their Catalogue, which is ‘‘a 
thing of beauty,’’ will be sent free upon 
application. The firm is entirely reliable 
and able to give satisfaction. Sénd for 
their artistic Catalogue. 





—_——— 


The Biographical Sketch and 
picture that we had depended upon to use 
this week, failed to arrive in time to ap- 
pear in this number. But as we are very 
much crowded with other, and exceedingly 
interesting and timely, matter, we think 
our readers will excuse the occasional ab- 
sence of the biographical department. 
‘*Random Stings” has also been crowded 
out foratime. But this will perhaps give 
‘“‘The Stinger ’’ a chance to provide himself 
with a good supply of ‘‘ formic acid’’ with 
which to ‘‘preserve’’ or ‘“ pickle”’ things 
later on. 


ee - ~<a > 


Visit the World’s Fair for only 20 
cents. See page 197. 


— — >. —_—e-<- 


The Ontario Apiarian Exhibit 
at the World’s Fair, we take pleasure in 
describing and illustrating this week. This 
exhibit comprised about 4,500 pounds of 
extracted and comb honey, 50 pounds of 
beeswax in various forms, samples of brood 
and section foundation, bee-hives and su- 





pers, section press and foundation fastener, 
reversible honey extractor, improved bee- 
smoker, swarm catcher, etc. 

The exhibit was contributed by 50 exhi- 
bitors from various parts of the Province 
of Ontario, who loaned their respective ex- 
hibits to the Ontario Government, which 
assumed all expenses of transportation, ex- 
hibition, sale, etc. 

The honey exhibit was installed in a large 
glass case (of which the accompanying 
is a representation), in jars, bottles, tubes, 
globes, tins, bell glass, cases and crates. 
The glass ranged in capacity from two 
ounces to 65 pounds, and the crates from 
two sections to 12. 

The honey included linden, white clover, 
Alsike clover, thistle, raspberry, golden- 
rod, boneset, sumac and buckwheat. 

The Ontario exhibit took 17 awards, as 
follows: 

Allen Pringle, of Selby, for the Province 
of Ontario, award on collective exhibit of 


extracted and comb honey; and award on 
collective exhibit of extracted honey. 

The Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., of Brant- 
ford, award on comb honey of 1892, award 
on comb honey of 1893, award on honey 
extractor, and award on brood foundation. 

8S. Corneil, of Lindsay, award on comb 
honey. 

R. McKnight, of Owen Sound, award on 
linden extracted honey. 

J. B. Hall, of Woodstock, award on comb 
honey of 1892, and award on comb honey 
of 1893. 

Geo. Wood, of Monticello, award on lin- 
den extracted honey. 

Abner Picket, of Nassagaweya, award on 
linden extracted honey. 

Geo. Harris & Son, of Dungannon, award 
on clover extracted honey. 

A. E. Sherrington, of Walkerton, award 
on linden extracted honey. 

D. Chalmers, of Poole, award on thistle 
extracted honey. 

J. Newton, of Thomasford, award on 
clover comb honey. 

J.B. Aches, of Poplar Hill, award on 
clover comb honey. 


At the conclusion of the Exposition the 
Ontario honey was sold in Chicago, with 
the exception of a few hundred pounds sold 
to the Dominion Government, to be sent to 
the Antwerp Exposition (which opens in 
Belgium next May), and three or four ship- 
ments to Minnesota, Nebraska and Wyom- 
ing. After paying all expenses, including 
two to three cents to customs, the honey 
netted the Ontario producers 7 to 84 cents 
per pound for extracted, and 1344 to 14% 
cents for comb honey. 

Bro. Allen Pringle as we have several 
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times stated in these columns, had charge 
of this exhibit at the World’s Fair, and to 
say that he faithfully and wisely looked 
after Ontario’s best interests, would be to 
put it very mild indeed. He was the first 
apiarian superintendent to reach the Fair 
grounds, and the last to leave. He labored 
from the beginning to the end to show the 
world that Ontario can ‘“ get there’? when 
it comes to honey production, as was clearly 
shown in the large number of awards cap- 
tured by this exhibit. We often met Bro. 


Ontario Honey Exhibit at World’s Fair. 


Pringle in the apiarian deparment of the 
Exposition, and felt that in him we had 
found a gracious gentleman, a wise and 
pleasant bee-keeper, a firm and faithful 
friend — yes, a man whom all apiarists 
delight to honor. 





Honey as Food and Medicine is 
just the thing to help sell honey, as it shows 
the various ways in which honey may be 
used as a food and as a medicine. Try 100 
copies of it, and see what good ‘sales- 
men’ they are. See the third page of this 
number of the BEE JourNAL for description 
and prices. 





ANSWERED BY 


DR. Cc. Cc. MILLER, 
MARENGO, ILL. 

In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies” so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—Ep. 
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Knowing when Bees Prepare to Swarm 


Is there any way of knowing when bees 
are preparing to swarm, without looking 
for queen-cells ? A. W.S. 

Shelton, Neb. 


ANsWER.—I don’t know that there’s any 
infallible way of telling in advance that a 
swarm will issue. Even by looking for 
queen-cells, you can’t always be certain, 
for bees seem to change their minds some- 
times, and give up swarming after starting 
queen-cells, and again they will swarm—at 
least some say they will—before they have 
made the least start toward queen-cells. 

In the old box-hive times, the hanging 
out of acolony in tbe midst of the honey 
harvest was counted a sign of intended 
swarming, and it was pretty reliable. Some 
allowance must, however, be made for 
conditions. If the hive be roomy and well 
ventilated, there may be no hanging out 
at all before swarming. If, on the other 
hand, the hive be small, with little chance 
for the admission of air, the heat and the 
lack of room may crowd the bees out and 
make them hang in clusters when they 
have no notion of swarming. Then, too, 
the position of the hive makes a difference. 
Let a hive stand where the least breeze 
that stirs gives a refreshing coolness, the 
hive standing in a good shade, and bees 
will not hang out as they will in a hive 
that stands directly exposed to the sun’s 
rays, but walled around to prevent the con- 
stant admission of fresh air. Possibly you 
may be able with experience to distinguish 
between the hanging out of a colony from 
other causes, and the sulky demeanor of a 
lot of bees that have made up their minds 
they must have a new home or “‘strike.”’ 





Drones—Finding Black Queens. 


1. In using Alley’s queen and drone-trap, 
how many drones would you leave alive— 
that is, return to the hive ? (All the drones 
but about a dozen I usually kill.) 
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2. How can you tell best and quickest, 
without looking over the combs very long, 
if possible, if a colony is queenless in winter 
or spring, whenever warm days allow the 
examination of the hive ? 

8. As it is hard to find a black queen 
preparatory to introducing an Italian 
queen, can you give me any ways and 
means to find her best and quickest ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWERs.—1. That depends altogether 
upon circumstances. If your drones are 
no better than those of your neighbors 
within half a mile, you needn’t be to the 
expense of savingany of them. In general, 
Ishould say kill off all drones, or prevent 
their being reared, in all colonies except 
one or two of your best, preferring to rear 
queens and drones from different mothers, 
so as to have them not nearly related. 

2. Brood-rearing begins very early, and 
if you will pull a comb out of the middle of 
the brood-nest any time after February, it 
will take you a very short time to see 
whether there is any brood present. Even 
if the queen has not yet commenced laying, 
a strong force of bees with no appearance 
of anything wrong may leave you hopeful 
that all is right. But why bother about 
anything of this kind until late enough for 
the queen to be laying for certain? If 
they are all right, you will not do any good 
to stir them up, and if they are all wrong, 
you can hardly help them any till ‘flying 
weather’’ comes. 

3. Strain the bees through a queen-ex- 
cluder. It may take a longer time than 
looking over the combs, and it may take a 
good deal shorter time, for in looking Gver 
the combs you may find her first thing, and 
you may not find her at all; but the strain- 
ing process makes a sure thing of it. 





—$——> «ee 
A Question on Management. 


Iam engaged somewhat in bee-keeping, 
in partnership with my son, and would like 
to have a little information on some points. 


We have 55 colonies on the summer 
stands, mostly in good condition. Hereto- 
fore we let them swarm mostly at will, ex- 
cept that we restrained after-swarming as 
much as possible; but now we don’t care 
so much for increase, but want to work 
more for honey, yet we do not want to pre- 
vent swarming altogether. We have a few 
Italian and a lot of hybrid and black colo- 
nies; in some, the queens are several years 
old. We want to rear some queens during 
the coming season, and re-queen all hybrid 
and black colonies. I want to clip all 
queens’ wings in the spring. 

Now what I want to know is this: If I 
let those old queens alone until swarming 
time, and then take them away and thas 
keep them from swarming, or let them 
come out with aswarm and then destroy 
them, and let the swarm go back, then at 
the proper time give them an Italian queen- 
cell, or a virgin queen (or a fertilized one, 
if Ihave it), will the colony work as well 
and store as much or more honey than the 
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swarm and old colony would have done had 
I let them swarm in the regular way and 
prevented after-swarming? 

Which would be the better plan—to take 
the queen away before they swarm, or let 
her come off with a swarm and then kill 
her? and how soon, and in what way, 
would you introduce a cell, or queen, if 
either kind? In any way, I suppose all 
queen-cells would have to be destroyed. 

Huntington, Ind. A. H. 8. 


ANSWER.—It isn’t very easy to answer 
your question as to whether you can get as 
much honey from an old colony and its 
swarm as from the old colony alone if it 
does not swarm. Some will answer you 
one way, and some the other. It depends 
a good deal upon circumstances. In places 
where there is a big yield of honey late in 
the season, there may be a decided gain to 
have the swarm. Throughout the North, 
however, most beekeepers look upon swarm- 
ing as a damage to the honey crop. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that a colony 
that refrains from swarming, of its own 
will, is one thing, and a colony that is pre- 
vented from swarming by some bungling 
intermeddling is quite another thing. 

I don’t see anything you would gain by 
letting the old queen come out with a 
swarm to be killed, letting the swarm re- 
turn. It will be full as easy to find her and 
kill her before swarming, providing the bees 
don’t get the start of you. 

In your case, I’m not sure but the follow- 
ing plan might suit you: 

Suppose A has an Italian queen and B, C, 
and D have queens that you want to kill. 
Encourage A to swarm first, by giving it 
brood or by early stimulative feeding, al- 
though the brood may be the best, and it 
doesn’t matter if the brood is black. When 
A swarms, hive the swarm on the old stand 
and put A in place of B, setting B on a new 
stand. The flying force of B will all join A, 
making it again strong, and in a week or 
so from the time the first swarm issued it 
will send out a strong second swarm; hive 
this on the stand from which it issued, and 
set A on C’s stand, setting C in a new place. 
In a day or two another swarm will issue, 
when the process will be repeated, and A 
set on D’s stand, and this may continue as 
long as swarms issue. Thus all swarms 
have queens from A. 


>a 


**A Modern Bee-Farm and Its 
Economic Management,” is the title of a 
splendid book on practical bee-culture, by 
Mr. 8. Simmins, of England. It is 53x81 
inches in size, and contains 270 pages, 
nicely illustrated, and bound in cloth. It 
shows *‘how bees may be cultivated as a 
means of livelihood; as a health-giving 
pursuit; and asa source of recreation to 
the busy man.’ It also illustrates how 
profits may be ‘made certain by growing 
crops yielding the most honey, having also 
other uses; and by judgment in breeding a 
good working strain of bees.’? Price, post- 
paid, from this office, $1.00; or clubbed with 
the Bee JourNaL for one year, for $1.60. 
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[HE LaNp oF DZIERZOX |. 


CONDUCTED BY 


H. REEPEN, 
OLDENBURG, GROSSHERZOGTHUM, GERMANY. 


Is Pollen Fed to Larval Bees? 


Doolittle gives some guwess-work about 
this matter in Gleanings. Two years ago 
Dr. von Planta stated the following by 
careful chemical and microscopical re- 
searches: 

ANALYSIS OF LARVAL Foon. (jelly), 
which is prepared of honey, pollen and 
water in the chyle-stomach, showing the 
percentage : 





inclined to believe that the real cause is 
want of food. 

Nearly all bees in Germany are win- 
tered on the summer stands. The walls 
of the hives are double, and filled with 
straw. In many parts of Germany the 
old-fashioned straw-skep prevails. A 
colony in one of my straw-skeps gave 
me two swarms, and at the end of Sep- 
tember the weight of the colonies in the 
three skeps together was 216 pounds. 
That is sufficient, and shows that good 
results can be had even in ‘‘ box-hives.” 





No Wire-Cloth Before the Entrances. 


If the hives are placed into the cellar 
or under ground, no wire-cloth is used 
to keep out mice, as the mice not finding 
the possibility to enter, begin to gnaw, 
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Drone-bees and worker-bees, after the 
fourth day, receive an addition of pure 
honey, therefore the suddenly higher 
percentage of sugar, viz.: 9.57 to 
38.49, and 18.09 to 44.93, and the 
drone-bees as well as undigested pollen. 
We see by this analysis that only the 
royal-jelly is constantly the same, and 
the richest and best. and that the drone 
and the worker-bee larvx, during the 
first four days, get still better food, as 
far-as albuminous matters are con- 
cerned, than the queen. 





Wintering Problem No Masterpiece. 


The wintering problem has been set- 
tled for a long time in Germany, and we 
very seldom hear of heavy winter losses, 
even from those countries having a bad 
climate and a long and severe winter. 
Dzierzon thinks that the cause of the 
heavy losses, which are so often reported 
by American bee-papers, are caused by 
the impractical 
American hives—loose” covers, 
hives instead ef twin hives; 


and besides spoiling the hives or skeps, 
the bees are constantly disturbed by this 
gnawing, and the damage done by that 
is greater than the harm of eating some 
honey, etc. 





Convention Notices. 


construction of the 
single 


KANSAS.—There will be a meeting of the 
Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion on March 16, 1894, at the apiaries of 
Thomas Willett, 5 miles northeast of Bron- 
son, Bourbon Co., Kansas. All are invited to 
come. J. C. BALCH, See. 

Bronson, Kans. 


TExas.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold their 16th annual meeting 
at Greenville, Tex., on Wednesday and Thure- 
day, April 4 and 5, 1894. Everybody invited. 
No hotel bills to pay. We expect a large 
and a goodtime. Don’t fail to come. 


meetin 
file. Tex. E. J. ATCHLEY, Sec. 
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A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
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CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 


BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 





Distance Apart for Combs. 


{ have been requested to.measure the 
combs in box and log hives while trans- 
ferring, to get the exact distance the 
combs are placed from center to center. 
We transferred the bees from a wagon- 
load of box-hives a few days ago, and by 
careful test we found the combs to aver- 
age, as nearly as we conld get at it, 1% 
inches from center to center. These 
combs were all straight, and in good 
condition. 

I do not believe thatit is any use to 
be so particular aboutit. I think any- 
where from 1% to 1% inches will do; 
but should you wish to be exact, put 
them 1% from center to center, and 
you will have the combs as nearly a 
natural distance apart as it will be 
necessary to get them. 


> —~—<—e - — “ 


Information About Southwest Texas. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY:—I am trying to in- 
form myself in regard to Southwest 
Texas, from Galveston west. How can 
I, with the least expense, do so? How 
about malarial diseases? How about 
mosquitoes and various kinds of poison- 
ous insects and reptiles? Give us, 
straight out and out, some few of the 
most objectionable features of that 
country, that would be brought against 
it by Northern parties settling there? 
Please answer through the AMERICAN 
Bre JOURNAL. E. Liston. 

Virgi! City, Mo. 


Friend Liston, I will answer your 
questions as nearly to the point as I can, 
and as I see these things. The country 
from Galveston west for 50 to 100 
miles is very flat and level, and is a fine 
fertile, black loamy soil, suited to most 
kinds of fruit and vegetables suited to 
a semi-tropical climate. But I do not 
consider it nearly so healthy as this 








part (Beeviile and vicinity), as here we 
have no local cause for sickness; the 
lay of the land is hills and valleys—not 
hills like we see in the old Eastern 
States, but a country that lies just right 
to drain itself, and to furnish nice places 
of eminence enough to be fine building 
locations. 

During the wet seasons they do have 
some mosquitoes in the low lands of 
Brazoria, Galveston and Fort Bend coun- 
ties. We have no mosquitoes hére, and 
no malaria. We have some rattlesnakes 
that live in waste places. There are 
spiders and lizards here, but no one 
fears them. There are some few cen- 
tipedes and copperhead snakes, but no 
more than in other new Southern coun- 
tries. I think the best and cheapest 
way to satisfy you, and toinform your- 
self, is to come and see the country for 
yourself. Ido not know what would be 
raised as an objection by Northern peo- 
ple. 

It gets very dry herein the fall, but 
not so hot asin Missouri, as we havea 
refreshing breeze, and our nights in the 
summer are delightful. We have good 
water, the best of society, schools, 
churches, etec., and really I am at a loss 
to know what objections might be raised 
by Northern people. 

Land is cheap, good, and timber and 
stuck plenty. My neighbor has 1,000 
bushels of corn nowin his barn that he 
raised on 30 acres of ground last year, 
and has fed his stock all winter from it, 
besides. He only lives 400 yards from 
me, and has lived here 45 years, and 
has not missed acrop since he has been 
here. I heard him say yesterday, thet 
he used to think this a fine stock coun- 
try and no farming country, but says 
now he has turned the scale, and finds 
it a fine farming country and no stock 
country, as it takes an abundance of 
rain to produce grass and keep it grow- 
ing, while it does not take so much to 
make a crop of corn or cotton, etc. 

Now, this is straight out and out in- 
formation, and all this evidence stands 
right here to be seen when your come. 

I saw some time ago, a letter from 
some one in Minnesota, in the Bre 
JOURNAL, that came to Texas many 
years ago, and lost his family or his 
children, and that all the children looked 
as though they had been fed on skim- 
milk. Now, this friend made a mistake 


and settledin that black, waxy region 
of north Texas, and near the Red river, 
where itis sickly, and not a desirable 
place for one seeking a healthy locality. 

Now please remember that Texas is a 
big State, and that we are 500 miles 
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from Sherman, and in an altogether 
different country ; so please do not con- 
demn all Texas on account of one or two 
sickly counties. 





Bee-Keeping in North Texas. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—Will you kindly give 
such information as accords with your 
experience, on the following points re- 
garding the apiarian business in North 
Texas ? 

lst. When should horse-mint sprout 
and take root in order to furnish nectar 
abundantly the following season? So 
far our winter has been unusually dry 
and warm, with no signs of horse-mint 
growing. Wil] the spring rains bring it 
up? If so, may we expect it to yielda 
good honey supply ? 

2nd. Would you attempt to get sur- 
plus honey by putting on sections any 
time before the advent of horse-mint— 
say during fruit-bloom ? Or would you 
look more to increase, and wait for a 
honey harvest later? I mean, of course, 
first swarms, no after swarms. 

srd. As a dearth of honey-plants 
usually exists in the latter part of April 
and most of May, how should feeding be 
done in order to get the bees in proper 
trim to gather the June nectar, and yet 
not excite the swarming fever ? 

C. FISHER. 

Denison, Tex., Jan. 15, 1894. 


Friend Fisher, in answering your 
question regarding horse-mint, I will 
say that it isa winter plant. I mean by 
that, it should come up in the fall and 
winter over, and take root, and when 
spring opens it usually springs up fast 
like wheat, and bears a crop of seed and 
honey about May 2Oth to June 20th in 
your latitude. I have never seen mint 
furnish honey to amount to anything 
that came upinthespring. I am rather 
inclined to think you may be mistaken 
about its not being up already, as itis 
rather small, and lays flat onthe ground 
through winter, and springs up quickly 
in the spring, and it usually germinates 
and gets root about September, or at the 
first fall rains. Of course, when there 
are no fall rains, you have no horse- 
mint. 

There are two kinds of horse-mint. In 
the timber around Denison, you likely 
have the yellow bloom, while on the 
prairies it is a blue or purple blossom. I 
think probably you have both. In your 
county you may some seasons get con- 
siderable honey from rattan-vine, that 
blooms the last of April and the first of 





May, and by watching closely you might 
some seasons get a case of comb honey 
per colony from that source. You will 
not likely get any surplus from fruit- 
bloom, as the bees are usually low in 
stores at that time, and it takes fruit- 
bloom to get them well started off. Stil), 
if frost does not interfere at your place, 
you may get some red-bush honey, as it. 
comes right in after fruit-bloom. 

If you desire increase, I would hook 
to that end clear through until May Ist, 
we will say. 

The best way to feed to prepare bees 
for the mint harvest is to feed them just 
enough to keep  brond-rearing going 
nicely, and should the bees show a dis- 
position to swarm, cut their food off, 
and it usually stops it. Hang in a frame 
of comb, one side filled with syrup, 
twice a week, at sundown. 





Size of Hive for Comb Honey, 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—Will you please tell 
me how many square inches of comb 
you think best in a hive to produce comb 
honey in our latitude ? 

We have had very fine weather the 
past fall and this winter until to-day, 
and it is sleeting now. 

LEONARD COWELL. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Jan. 10, 1894. 


Friend Cowell, if I were producing 
comb honey, I would rot use a hive 
smaller than an 8-frame Simplicity, or 
say 8 Langstroth frames. When I quit 
producing comb honey, ten years ago, 
I was using a 10-frame hive, and I had 
such good results that I should use it 
again if I were to produce either comb 
or extracted honey. 

Your latitude is good for honey, and 
if you push your bees at the right time 
to have hives overflowing with bees at 
the beginning of horse-mint bloom, you 
will reap a good harvest. 





Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JouRNAL one year, for $1.10. 





{ The gossip resembles the bee, in 
that she is always busy, and carries a sting 
in her tale.—2xchange. 
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Clipping the Wings Of Queens, 





Query 910.—1. Doyou clip your queens’ 
wings? 2. What are the advantages or disad- 
vantages of the practice ?—Lllinois. 


1. No!—DADANT & Son. 

I do not clip them.—J. P. H. Brown. 

1. No. 2. Too long to answer here. 
—J. H. LARRABEE. 

1. No. 2. I leave this for others to 
answer.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

1. Ido. 2. It saves time and loss, 
and I know of no disadvantages.—A. J. 
Cook. 

1. Ido not. 2. Ask some one who 
has practiced clipping.—Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 

1. Ido. 2. The principal advantage 
is that they cannot go to the woods.—M. 
MAIN. 

1. No. 2. But I would do it, or use 
drone and queen trapsif I lived near 
timber. I should prefer to use the traps. 
—G. L. TINKER. 

1. Yes. 2. Jt prevents her leaving 
with a swarm; and after practicing 
clipping for many years, I find no dis- 
advantages.—A. B. MAson. 

1. No, I donot. 2.1 do not think 
there is any advantage in so doing, and 
the disadvantage of losing a clipped 
queen is great.—J. E. Ponn. 

1. No. 2.1 prefer to use a drone- 
trap, soI know nothing about the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of clipped 
queens.—EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 

1. No. 2. Read any good bee-publi- 
cation, and you will see the many ad- 
vantages and disadvantages published 
from time to time.—H. D. CuTTine. 

1. Yes. 2. It prevents the loss of 
swarms that come out unexpectedly. 
They also usually return to the hive 
from which they came.—P. H. Etwoop. 

1. I do not clip my queens’ wings. 2. 
There is no advantage to mej and it is 
not worth the trouble, and, in fact, I do 
not want them clipped.—Mrs. JENNIE 
ATCHLEY. 





1. No, 1 don’t practice such barbarity 
as that. I use queen and drone traps 
and self-hivers, and it would be entirely 
useless to also clip queens’ wings.—C, 
H. DrBBERN. 

1. Ihave done so at times. 2. Ad- 
vantages—Ilst, Age of the queen more 
certainly known; 2nd, swarm more 
easily hived. The disadvantages—l1st, 
trouble to hunt and clip.—EuGENESECcor. 


1. Yes, when working forcomb honey. 
2. The swarms are hived with more 
ease. There is no danger of their going 
off, and the queen is more readily found, 
are among the advantages.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

1. No, not of late years. 2. Aside 
from the trouble and danger of killing 
them, they are liable to be superseded 
by the bees, and at swarming-time are 
very likely to be lost.—Mrs: J. N. 
HEATER. 

1. Yes. 2. The advantages are that 
swarms are managed with much less 
care and labor, and by no chance can 
any swarms elope with a clipped queen. 
There are no disadvantages except the 
slight labor of clipping them.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 


1. Yes. 2. I like to have my queens 
marked so they can’t be changed with- 
out my knowing it. A clipped queen 
can’t fly off with a swarm, and that may 
save the swarm from going off. The 
others will tell you the disadvantages.— 
C. C. MILLER. 


1, Yes, we clip our queens’ wings. 2. 
The advantage is, if they swarm when 
we are not there, we don’t lose the 
swarm, as the bees will go back. We 
may lose the queen, but save the bees. 
The bees at that time are worth more 
than the queen.—F. FRANCE. 


1. Yes. 2. The greatest advantage, 
and itis a big one, is that it saves lots 
of absconding swarms, especially in out- 
apiaries where they are not closely 
watched. It also isa great help in keep- 
ing swarms separated where several is- 
sue at the same time.—S. I. FREEBORN. 


1. Yes, most certainly. 2. It would 
require a long article to set forth all the 
advantages and disadvantages of clip- 
ping queens. It ought to be sufficient 
for this department to say that most 
practical bee-keepers have decided that 
it pays to keep their queens’ wings 
clipped.—_ James A. GREEN. 

1. I have never practiced it, but think 
ita good plan. 2. No swarms are lost 
under this practice. (And yet, some- 
times, a good queen is.) The queen can 
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generally be found in front of the hive; 
an empty hive, with a comb or two of 
brood, should be placed on the old stand, 
and the quoen introduced; the swarm 
will soon return, and in the majority of 
cases, all is well. Do not clip the queen’s 
wings until after she has commenced 
laying. By so doing, you would have 
an unfertilized queen.—_W. M. BARNuM. 

1. I have often clipped their wings, 
but took care in such a case to havea 
good, clear spot in front of the hive, 
and a board on edge for them to get from 
the ground to the hive in case they drop 
off in trying to fly out. 2. The advantage 
is, they cannot leave in swarming. The 
disadvantages I do not know, as I have 
never experienced any.—Jas. A. STONE. 

1. Yes, it has become necessary with 
me. 2, The advantages are: Itsaves me 
a great deal of hard work, and saves 
several good swarms every year. Let 
me illustrate: Last spring I had one 
queen that I intended to supersede, and 
therefore did not hunt her up and clip 
her wing. The result was, while I was 
at dinner, or absent for some cause, she 
ran off with the swarm. There are no 
disadvantages that I can name.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


Selling Extracted Honey at Retail. 
Written for the American Bee Journat 


I want to call your attention, Mr. Edi- 
tor, to the article on page 111. After 
reading it over carefully, will you please 
tell me if you think you are entirely fair 
with me? You made certain disclosures 
as to the possibility of bee-keepers in 
general obtaining something like double 
price for their honey, and bee-keepers 
would naturally be interested to know 
how the thing was done. I asked you 
about it, and instead of giving me any 
answer, you open your columns to have 
a page occupied by H. M. Melbee, not in 
giving the information I asked for, but 





in something that approaches at least 
toward mud-slinging. Lasked bread and 
you give me a stone. Is that fair ? 

From the fact that in your former de- 
liverance you used the name Melbee as 
a fictitious one, I have the right to sup- 
pose that H. M. Melbee is not a real 
name. Now granting that the delight- 
ful occupation of throwing mud is a 
legitimate one for your correspondents, 
is it entirely fair, after letting him have 
his fling at me, to let him hide behind a 
fictitious name so that I can’t see where 
to throw ? You see, l’ve no means what- 
ever even to make a tolerably fair guess 
at anything that may be amiss in his 
dealings with his bees or his fellow men. 
Perhaps, however, it was kindness on 
your part, not desiring to get me into 
evil ways. 

Mr. Melbee says, ‘‘I do not think the 
Doctor desires any instructions that 
would insure him 24 cents per pound,” 
etc. Honest Injun, Mr. Editor, I do de- 
sire that very thing. You show me how 
to. dispose of extracted honey at that 
figure, and see how quick I'll drop pro- 
ducing comb honey. Why, bless your 
heart, Mr. Editor, don’t we all desire to 
get as big a price as possible? But 
working on the principle that no one de- 
sires information, Mr. Melbee has care- 
fully refrained from giving any light all 
through his article, with a single possi- 
ble exception. That’s where he talks 
about the difference between honey in 
sections and extracted honey. I haven’t 
the slightest desire to say a word to 
weaken the force of any argument in fa- 
vor of extracted honey. Possibly I 
might go farther than Mr. Melbee, for if 
two dishes were standing side by side on 
the table, one extracted and the other 
comb, the honey itself being exactly the 
same in each, I’d take the extracted 
every time. But I think you will see, 
Mr. Editor, that Mr. Melbee has made 
some mistake in his figures when he 
talks abont a customer getting only % 
of a pound of honey when he supposes 
he ig buying a pound. 

Looking at the account of the last 
shipment of section honey I made, I find 
that I sold 2,915 sections, weighing 
2,754 pounds. The wood in the sec- 
tions weighs % of an ounceeach. AA lit- 
tle figuring will show that for every 
pound of that shipment there should be 
deducted an ounce for wood, instead of 
4 ounces, as Mr. Melbee puts it. Even 
if each section should be sold for a pound 
without weighing, the deduction should 
be less than 114 instead of 4 ounces. In 
reality there should also be a little de- 
duction for the wax, for that’s a dead 
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waste just as much as the wood. But 
even if Mr. Melbee’s. figures were all 
straight, the question remains unan- 
swered as to how so much more than 
usual prices can be obtained. Can you 
tell, Mr. Editor, how people that can buy 
extracted honey at the groceries for 12 
or 15 cents a pound shall be willing to 
give 24 for it? 

In the imaginary talk with that imag- 
inary lady, Mr. Melbee thinks I made a 
rather poor ‘‘out” of it, and hints that if 
I were working for him, [’d have to eat 
my victuals without salt. Well, I did 
the best I could in the way of replies, 
and if it’s so easy as he seems to think, 
why don’t he tell us what replies would 
silence her? I don’t know how to do it, 
but I’m willing to learn. 

Mr. Melbee thinks he has the right to 
infer that I am exceedingly wealthy 
from the sale of my honey crops. That 
might be a proper inference if my main 
object in life was to make money, or if 
that was the reason of my giving up 
other business to keep bees. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t think I can make 
more money at bees than at any other 
occupation, but I think on the whole I 
can havea happier life at it and do more 
to make others happy. I am frank to 
say that money is not my chief aim in 
life. But will you kindly tell me, Mr. 
Editor, what in the world that has to do 
with the subject in hand? We’retrying 
to find out how to get those big prices, 
and what has my wealth or poverty to 
do with it? I think I can see how Mr. 
Melbee’s financial condition may have 
something to doin the case, for as you 
have held him up as an example for imi- 
tation, his success, less or greater, has a 
direct bearing. 

Just one more thing about what Mr. 
Melbee says: I'd like to ask, Mr. Edi- 
tor, what possible bearing on the case 
one passage has, which reads as follows: 
‘‘Not many years ago the doctor stated 
publicly, if my memory is not at fault, 
that he could not produce first-grade 
comb honey under a special classifica- 
tion, whereas there were others who 
thought they could. And, judging from 
what was shown at the World's Fair 
houey exhibit last year, it was plain to 
see that the Doctor was right in what he 
thought he could not do in that direc- 
tion.” Now suppose the honey I sent to 
the Fair was candied and leaking; every 
comb cracked, the honey the color of 
New Orleans molasses and the comb to 
match, with worms crawling over every 
fifth comb, will you tell us what that has 
to do with getting 24 cents a pound for 
extracted honey ? Fortunately for me, 





I do not depend for the sale of my honey 
upon those who regularly read the bee- 
papers, so this expose by Mr. Melbee 
may not do me a great deal of harm. 


In case, however, that inquiries should 
come to you, it might be best to have 
you fully informed. At any rate, I’d 
just as soon tell you about that honey. 
You know that the two men that had in 
charge the Illinois exhibit were the ef- 
ficient President and Secretary of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association— 
nice men, too. Early in the season one 
of them asked me to make some prepar- 
ation for the Fair, and suggested some- 
thing in the fancy line for me to under- 
take. Between being very busy and 
having no desire to have anything to do 
with what then promised to be aSunday- 
opening affair, I made no extra prepara- 
tions whatever. But toward the last the 
way seemed clear, and I sent a few 
cases of as goodasI had. Unfortunately 
it miscarried, and was a long time get- 
ting to its destination. 


About the last of the time for receiv- 
ing honey for the exhibit I got a tele- 
gram, “Can you send us a thousand 
pounds of honey?” Without knowing 
whether they wanted to beg, borrow or 
buy it, I said ‘*Yes;” (I may say in 
parenthesis, they paid me very promptly 
a good price’for it), and they told me to 
send by express. I sent in regular ship- 
ping-cases, and the honey was just 
about what I had for my regular trade, 
perhaps sorted a shade closer. One of 
them wrote me that it was the best lot 
of honey they had received, and the 
other endorsed the opinion, and I be- 
lieve Messrs. Hambaugh and Stone knew 
a thing or two about what good honey 
ought to be. So if my honey was the 
best, or even among the best of the IIli- 
nois exhibit, I don’t feel greatly worried 
about finding a market for what I can 
produce, even if I can’t ‘*produce first- 
grade comb honey under a special classi- 
fication.” 

I believe, Mr. Editor, that’s all I want 
to say about Mr. Melbee, unless you are 
willing to tell me whether he’s a man or 
a woman, andif a man, how much big- 
ger than I; and if you think it would be 
safe for me to meet him on a dark night 
on a lonely road. 


Now, Mr. Editor, I come back to you, 
as needy as before, and ask if you will 
tell how. You see, it’s no use to tell us 
a thing can be done, and then leave us 
without giving us any hint as to how it 
can be done. I will say to you in all 
honesty, that while I am skeptical as to 
putting your plan in general practice, 
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yet if it can be done I am sincerely de- 
sirous to know how. Will you please 
ell ny 

Marengo, Ill. 

(Oh, dear, dear Doctor, what a regu- 
lar question-mark you must be turning 
into! 

We think we'll have to admit that Mr. 
Melbee’s article on page 111 didn’t con- 
tain just the kind of information that is 
most desired; but now that he has had 
his “say” in the way he did, perhaps in 
his next article he will ‘‘get down to 
business,” and tell us just how he man- 
ages to sell honey at the price he gets, 
and keep on doing so. 

Your honey, Doctor, is all right—in 
quality, at least. We know, for we 
were fortunate enough to get a 24-pound 
case of it after the Fair closed. No one 
would ask for finer looking honey, either. 
But, as you say, that has nothing to do 
with the question under consideration. 

Melbee, is a man—not any heavier 
than you, Doctor, though perhaps a lit- 
tle taller; and we think it would be per- 
fectly safe for you or anybody else to 
meet him on the darkest night on the 
loneliest of roads. He’s not at all a 
dangerous character, though perhaps he 
might seem so to one who was indiffer- 
ent about purchasing honey when Mel- 
bee wanted to sell some. Melbee would 
most certainly sell the honey if anybody 
could, 

Now, we hope Mr. Melbee will at 
once devote himself to the task of tell- 
ing Dr. Miller, and others, all about how 
he is able to retail extracted honey at 
24 cents a pound. That’s “the next 
number on the program.”—Eb. | 


3 rr 


Against Rendering Beeswax with Acids, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


I wish to take exception to the item 
on purifying wax with acids, as given 
on page 138. We do not believe in this 
practice unless it is absolutely necessary, 
owing to the wax being mixed largely 
with residues after having been improp- 





erly rendered. Combs may be rendered 
into wax just as well without the use of 
acids—at least we can, and always do, 
render all our combs with only pure 
water, and always succeed in getting 
bright yellow wax from them even if 
they are dark. 


Although the acid does not praetically 
deteriorate the wax, it so completely re- 
moves all other substances that it takes 
away all its perfume, and the honey and 
bee odor which is so pleasing and attrac- 
tive to the bees. We have, hundreds of 
times, smelled the odor of the honey in 
foundation. Such would not have been 
the case, had these cappings been 
rendered with acid, but, on the contrary, 
there would in many cases be a little 
sour smell remaining. Every one of the 
hands in our shop remembers the fine 
perfume which pervades our shops when- 
ever we have a chance to handle a ton or 
two of Southern California capping-wax. 


At a meeting of some local Michigan 
association, a few years ago, some one 
made the remark that we must use 
honey in Jubricating the rolls of our 
mills, because our foundation smelled so 
sweetly of honey, and was so readily ac- 
cepted by the bees. The credit of this 
sweet smell did not belong to us, but to 
the parties who had rendered this wax. 
All our credit in the matter consisted in 
preserving this good flavor as much as 
possible. 

If the practice of rendering combs 
with acid becomes universal, the quality 
of the wax will be greatly lowered, and 
we can assure Mr. N. S. H. that bees 
will not accept comb foundation made 
from such wax as readily as when it re- 
tains the bee and honey smell. If much 
of acid-rendered wax should come on the 
market, we should certainly offer less 
for it than for the other grade. 


We will gladly, free of charge, give 
directions for rendering combs with 
water in a satisfactory manner, to any 
one who may desire them. 

Hamilton, Ill. 

[As the information that Brother Da- 
dant could give about rendering wax 
with only water would doubtless be in- 
teresting and helpful to all our readers, 
we suggest that he send us the directions 
for publication in the BEE JOURNAL. 
Being the largest comb foundation mak- 
ers in the world, whatever comes from 
the pens of Chas. Dadant & Sgn on this 
subject could be implicitly relied upon. 
—Ep. | 
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Causes of Short-Lived Queens. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. F. MICHAEL. 


The reason why so many queens placed 
upon the market find an early death, is 
chiefly from two causes. One is, the 
larve used to rear queens is notof the 
right age. The demand for cheap 
queens has been so great that many 
have been induced to go into the busi- 
ness and rear queens by any method, the 
cheaper the better in order to supply the 
demand. 

The bees when preparing to swarm 
will construct queen-cells, and the queen 
will deposit eggsin them. This larve 
receives royal food from the very begin- 
ing. Should the larve be three days old 
when transferred to the queen-cell, 
three days this larve has been fed 
worker-bee food instead of royal food. 
If a queenless colony is given larve in 
all stages, a queen some times hatches in 
ten days, showing clearly that larvz too 
old has been used. The larvz should be 
used as soon as the naked eye can dis- 
cern it in the bottom of the cell. 

The other reason is, queens reared out 
of season. If queens are reared before 
the swarming season is on, the colony 
caring for the larval queens must, by 
some means, be placed in @ normal con- 
dition. The colony must have plenty of 
sealed brood, bees emerging from the 
cells, and old bees which carry honey 
from the fields. A fewold, worn-out bees 
will not rear good queens under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

There are other things which tend to 
lengthening out the life of queens. The 
class of queen-breeders who look only at 
the easiest way to take in the dimes, 
will sooner or later find their occupa- 
tion gone; while the careful breeder, 
who cares for his patrons, will find his 
prospects brightening. 

German, Ohio. 





Best Foundation for Use in Sections. 


Results of Experiments at the Michigan Apiary. 
BY R. L. TAYLOR, APIARIST. 


(Continued from page 213.) 

My next resource was mechanical in- 
struments for fine work in measuring 
and weighing. I knew there were such 
instrumesats at our agricultural college, 
and in speaking of the matter with Mr. 
E. R. Root he informed me that his 





house possessed a micrometer, and gen- 
erously put it at my service. To the 
septa of the foundations I added one 
from natural comb which I designated 
by the letter ‘‘I.” Iat once gave Mr. 
Root a set, and measurements of them 
were taken by C. C. Washburn, of his 
establishment, who is skilled in such 
work. These measurenfents appear 
further on. 

To procure samples of comb for the 
purpose of the weighing test, I took two 
sets of seetions of the several varieties 
and extracted the honey as thoroughly 
as possible, then after filling the cells 
with water, I plunged them in a large 
vessel of water where they remained 2+ 
hours, when they were further washed 
and then thoroughly dried. To get 
pieces of exactly the same size I shaved 
off the comb from both sides to bring al! 
to an equal thickness, about one-half 
inch. To accomplish this, I began by 
cutting away the section-box within a 
little less than a fourth of an inch of the 
septum, making the opposite sides per- 
fectly straight and parallel; then using 
these sides as guides, with a long, 
straight, sharp knife all portions of the 
comb jutting out were shaved off, leav- 
ing a perfectly flat surface of comb. 

As guides for shaving off the other 
side, two straight pieces of wood of even 
thickness—about half an inch—were 
nailed to a smooth, flat board, and after 
cutting away the other edges of the sec- 
tion-box sufficiently, it was laid on the 
flat side of the comb between these and 
fixed firmly with wedges, when the 
superfluous comb was shaved away as 
before. After this process was com- 
pleted, a circular piece to be used for 
the purposes of the experiment was cut 
from each with a rim of tin a little more 
than 2% inches in diameter, used after 
the manner of acake-cutter, thus leaving 
in each case the septum with a portion 
of the cells upon each side. 

The first set I thus prepared came 
short of perfection to such an extent as 
to be unsatisfactory, so I made use of 
the other set only. These were taken 
to the college, and after having them 
weighed I cut each sample in two, giv- 
ing one part to Dr. Beal of the college 
for measurement, reserving the others 
and afterwards sending them to Mr. E. 
R. Root, to secure another set of meas- 
urements from Mr. Washburn, so as to 
get them from two capable persons, of 
the same comb as nearly as practicable. 

As it turned out, Mr. Washburn was 
ill when these reached him, and a sub- 
stitute was found in Mr. Hubbell. As 
will appear in the summary, he took a 
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varying number of measurements of the 
amples—from once to five times—while 
inthe other cases these measurements 
were taken in each instance. 

The weighing was done by Mr. Frank 
3 Kedzie, adjunct Professor of Chem- 
try, with the following results in 
grams : 





time before using has but a slight disad- 
vantage, if any, °s eompared with that 
freshly made. The slightly greater 
thickness of the septum of comb made 
from ‘‘ H,” as compared with that made 
from '‘G,” may well be accounted for 
by the fact that H was heavier than G. 
4th. Granting that different methods 





A B Cc D 


Weight in grams—1.93 2.2398 2.093 


E F G H I 


2.2349 1.9664 1.8482 1.8886 2.083 1.6321 





If any one has a curiosity to turn the 
results into grains, he can do so by mul- 
tiplying by 15,482, the number of 
grains in @® gram. 

The measurements of the thickness of 
the bases of the cells now follow in their 
der in ten thousandths of an inch: 


WASHBURN 'S MEASUBEMETS. 
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All this work, it seems to me, has 
been very satisfactory, for while there 
has not been particular uniformity—a 
thing which could not be expected— 
there has been general uniformity. 

I must close this article, already too 
long, by mentioning some of the appar- 
ently tenable inferences which may be 
drawn from these tests : 

1st. Nocomb made from foundation 
quite equals in fineness the natural, 
though in some cases it approaches it 
very closely. 

2nd. In foundations of the same make 
the thinner has but very slight advan- 
tage over the heavier in point of produc- 
ing comb of lighter weight. 

3rd. That foundation kept for a long 





ordinarily in use of manipulating wax 
do not make a difference in the char- 
acter of foundation made from such wax, 
that foundation made on the Given 
press has a pretty decided advantage 
over that made on the roller machines. 

If t&ese investigations lead manufac- 
turers to strive to learn the best methods 
of manufacturing wax, and to find out 
what peculiarities characterize the best 
foundation machines, they will not have 
been made in vain. 

Lapeer, Mich. 
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Marketing Extracted Honey in Cities, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. O. TITUS. 


I am glad to see so much interest 
taken in the marketing of honey, even 
if we cannot all get the big price for it 


that Mr. Melbee gets. I would like very 
much to know where he finds a class of 
customers that are willing to pay 24 
cents per pound, and that, too,in 5- 
pound lots, right along, year after year. 

I have been in the trade since 1881; 
have sold in Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, D. C., New 
York, Brooklyn, Newark, N. J., Detroit, 
Mich., Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Ky., Ft. Wayne, In- 
dianapolis and Chicago, and I have al- 
ways had a uniform price from the be- 
ginning, viz.: 18 centg per pound, or 
six pounds for $1.00 for light extracted 
honey ; my dark honey I sell at 15 cents 
per pound, or eight pounds for $1.00. 
I have no use but for two grades—light 
and dark. 

I always take the honey along with 
me in a tin pail that will hold 36 
pounds, and allow the people to sample 
it before buying; then when I have sold 
out I take the street-car back to where 
I have the honey stored, for a new sup- 
ply. I find that cheaper than going 
over the road first with a sample, and 
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then to deliver it; besides, the custo- 
mers are then sure that they are getting 
just what they sampled. 

My home market (Toledo) I go over 
twice a year—late in the spring and 
early in the fall, while Ican put ina 
part of the time with the bees. This 
year I was late in getting to my custo- 
mers there, and another had been 
around and supplied quite a number of 
them, but as he had held up the price— 
selling his at 20 cents—I am not dis- 
posed to kick. Why should I, any way ? 
There is plenty of room for all that 
want to engage in the trade. We will 
never get the world too sweet ! 

I am inclined to think there might be 
a greater amount of honey sold by the 
producers right to the consumers, at 
fair, paying prices, if they would make 
an effort, and were not so delicat® about 
being called a ‘* peddler.” 

After all, I believe there is an artin 
selling honey, and I do not believe I 
could tell any one just how to do it, if I 
were asked to do so. 

Delaware, Ohio. 


nD eee 


Are Queens Injured in Mailing Them ? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 





In reply to Rev. W. P. Faylor’s ques- 
tion (page 616, 1893)—‘‘ Whoever saw 
a good laying queen after she had gone 
through the mails *—I will state that I 
have. Understand that I only reared 
queens for my own use, but occasionally 
I used to send a good, prolific queen to a 
friend who would report that she did 
not prove prolific with him. So, to test 
this matter, Dr. Hamlin and myself 
agreed to exchange, and did exchange, 
several queens through the mails. I 
had an impression about the difficulty, 
and so stated it to him, and when we 
found that when we selected one-year- 
old queens, or queens that were breed- 
ing up to their full capacity, their pro- 
lificness was affected badly, but when we 
selected young queens, as soon as their 
first working progeny appeared, their 
prolicness was not impaired. In no case 
did it affect their longevity whatever. 


But understand that we both advoca- 
ted and practiced rearing queens either 
in the natural manner, under the swarm- 
ing impulse, or in an overflowing full 
colony of nursing bees, under all the 
natural conditions we could bring to 
bear—such as having them started 
from the eggs or Jarve just hatched ; 





abundance of warmth, and large quanti. 
ties of royal food, etc. In a former art. 
cle I gave my method of rearing arti. 
ficial queens. By both of these methods 
we could rear five and six year olq 
queens almost invariably, when reareg 
from the proper stock ? 

Now, Mr. Faylor, are you sure that 
the longevity of those queens was af. 
fected by passing through the mails° 
Or, rather, was it nota fact that they 
were reared under unnatural conditions 
such as lack of warmth, insufficient 
nourishment, or from being started from 
larve too far advanced, and fed as , 
workex, either of which will produce 
short-lived queens almost without ay 
exception ? 

Understand that Dr. Hamlin lived 
near Nashville, Tenn., and I in northery 
Iowa, which was a sufficient distance to 
test the matter pretty thoroughly. My 
theory was this: E 

When we selected queens that were 
breeding up to their full capacity, and 
oldish queens, the thumping and pound- 
ing that they had to undergo with their 
large, distended abdomens, and perhaps 
the sudden stoppage of the large and 
constant supply of the proper food, was 
the cause of their prolificness being im- 
paired. Who is positive about this mat- 
ter? We were both satisfied, yet others 
may not be. 

Mr. Faylor also says that not one in a 
hundred of those light-colored queens 
are reared under the swarming impulse 
—the only sure way to get extra-good 
laying queens. Now, I tried them pretty 
thoroughly, both in Iowa and two sea- 
sons in California, under the swarming 
impulse, and so did Adam Grimm and 
Dr. Hamlin, but not one of us ever was 
satisfied with them, so faras their work- 
ing qualities and prolificness were con- 
cerned ; and as I have before stated, 
being a prominent writer, I received 
some dozens of them from different 
queen-breeders who were very anxious 
that I should recommend their queens, 
even Mrs. Ellen Tupper sent me two, 
and not one of those light-colored queens 
or their progeny came upto my stan- 
dard. It would take from two to three 
queens to keep a colony as populous as 
one of my own stock, or the stock re- 
ceived from either Dr. Hamlin or Adam 
Grimm. They were extra-nice to handle, 
and beautiful to look at, but the profit 
was not there. Those queens were sent 
gratis, and I was anxious to succeed 
with them, but did not. 

Now do not, by any means, understand 
me a3 saying that others cannot or have 
not. The reader will understand, after 
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yecoming acquainted with Gallup, that 
any one is hit, it is good-naturedly, 
gad for the purpose of drawing some 
one out, and getting at facts, if possi- 
ple. I have bred from a light-colored 
queen and her progeny by natural 
warming, up to 24 colonies; (of course 
{cou'd not select drones; as they were 
yept in anapiary with 100 other colo- 
nies); and not one of the 24 colonies 
came up to over one-half the product of 
the standard colonies. But my stan- 
dard is away up, perhaps above the 
standard of a majority of bee-keepers. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

I 


Extra-Light Colored Bees, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. D. DUVALL. 


Iam glad to see, on page 21, that Dr. 
Gallup does not think it is a hopeless 
task in trying to get light-colored bees 
that will compare favorably with the 
dark strains. 

I have read with interest the articles 
in the bee-papers against and in favor of 
light-colored bees, and several times I 
have been tempted to write something 
on this subject, but my time is so much 
taken up with other things that I have 
never done so before. 


I am compelled to believe there is con- 
siderable prejudice existing against 
light-colored bees, and no, doubt with 
good cause; but the trouble seems to be, 
and where the injustice comes in, all 
light-colored bees seem to be classed as 
the same. It must be remembered there 
is as much difference, and probably 
more, between the different strains of 
light-colored bees, as between the dark 
strains of bees. 

Now, I believe we are all looking for 
the best bee—the one that will store the 
most honey, and also possess the other 


desirable qualities—and those who are — 


init for the dollars and cents, will not 
care whether this bee is black or white, 
light or dark. But other points being 
equal, any one will prefer a light-colored 
bee, for several reasons, viz: The queen 
is more readily found; the bees are 
prettier to look at (and we all admire 
beauty); and other reasons which I 
might mention. 

Some years agoI was as much opposed 
to extra-light colored Italians as any 
one, simply because I could not get any 
equal to the dark bees as honey-gather- 
ers; and yet, the dark imported queens 
that I could get did not please me as a 





rule, although I went to much trouble 
and expense to import extra-fine queens. 

In 1885, and also in 1888, I had Mr. 
Frank Benton to select for me some 
good queens of the dark leather-colored 
Italians, from the mountain regions of 
Italy, and mail them to me. While I 
secured a good working, hardy strain of 
bees, coming from that part of Itaiy, 
near the line where hybridizing with 
blacks takes place, hence the type was 
not as fixed as might be, consequently 
they were too much inclined to shade off 
into hybrids. 

Itis a well-known fact that black and 
hybrid bees do exist in Italy, and this is 
where our dark Italians come from. 

I soon came to realize that the queens 
I reared in my own apiary were far supe- 
rior to any imported queens I could get. 

My next step was to try to improve 
our American Italians, so I sent to most 
of our prominent breeders for queens— 
all that had desirable qualities. I kept 
and crossed with my best stock, and 
have kept on selecting the best every 
year since. The result has been that 
now I have a strain of extra-light col- 
ored bees (five-banded, if you prefer to 
call them that) which are gentle, and 
superior honey-gatherers. I believe if 
Dr. Gallup would try them, he would 
find they would compare favorably with 
the best dark bees. They have been 
thoroughly tested by practical honey- 
producers. (See the Review, page 352). 

I could say much more, but it is not 
my desire to praise any particular strain 
of bees, but simply to show the unfair- 
ness of those who have written so much 
against extra-light colored bees, and in 
many cases they have only been tested 
in a comparatively small way. « 

It must be remembered that some of 
the strains of light-colored bees of to-day 
are not to be compared to the light-col- 
ored bees of ten years ago. 

Montgomery Co., Maryland. 


—_—_—P eae 


Some Mistakes of Darwin. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. L. J. TEMPLIN. 


While I have never been able to follow 
Mr. Darwin in many of his speculations 
in regard to evolution, still I have ad- 
mired him for his pains-taking researches 
and the vast array of factsin natural 
history that he has placed on record. 
But I find that with all his profound 
knowledge of nature he occasionally 
makes a slip that inclines one to think 
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Mr. Darwin took some of his alleged 
facts at second-hand, and impresses one 
with the thought that he is nota guide 
that is to be followed implicitly. 

While reading ‘‘The Origin of Species,” 
I met with the following statement: 

‘*All vertebrate animals, all insects, 
and some other Jarge groups of animals, 
pair for each birth.” Chap. IV., sub- 
head, *‘On the Inter-crossing of Indi- 
viduals.” 

As I understand it, every egg that is 
laid and hatched is a birth. If this is 
correct, itis evident that Mr. Darwin is 
‘‘away off” from the truth; for every in- 
telligent person knows that bees, wasps, 
and some other insects do not pair for 
each birth. Andin the case of partheno- 
genesis, which Mr. Darwin calls ‘‘a 
curious exception not well understood,” 
there is certainly no pairing at all 
though there are innumerable births. 
Then in some fowls—the turkey, for in- 
stance—breeders say one copulation suf- 
fices for a whole clutch of eggs. 

Again, in Chap. VIII., and under sub- 
head, ‘‘Cell-making Instinct of the Hive- 
Bee,” we have the following: 

“The work of construction seems to 
be a sort of balance struck between 
many bees, all instinctively standing at 
the same relative distance from each 
other, all trying to sweep equa] spheres, 
and then building up, or leaving un- 
gnawed, the planes of intersection be- 
tween these spheres.” 

Now every one who ever saw bees 
building comb, knows that the above is 
a purely fanciful sketch drawn from the 
imagination of the great naturalist. 

All of which goes to prove that it is 
better to use ones brains and eyes than 
to be blinglly led by a great name. 
Canon City, Colo. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
at the club prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper: 


Price of both. Olwub. 






The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 

anc Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200....175 
Canadian Bee Journal. io OO va A 7 
The Apiculturist....... rT 
Progressive Bee-Keeper.... 150.... 1 35 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 140 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 

The 8 above-named papers ...... 6 25.... 5 25 
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Great Premitm on page 222! 
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The Minnesota State Convention t; for t 
: people is 
Written for the American Bee Journal met 
BY BARNETT TAYLOR. J.P. Wi 
RRS mous vO 
I have just returned from the annua! 1894. 
meeting of the Minnesota State Bee- was ele 
Keepers’ Assocation at Minneapolis, of Fara 
held on Jan. LOth, 11th and 12th. The Mr. ' 
attendance was small, but as our society essay. 
meets in conjunction with the State World’s 
Horticultural Society of Michigan, our on the ° 
society is organized as a friendly branch: B. Tay 
as the two societies hold their meetings our wh 
in adjoining rooms in the same build- paying 
ing: and as most of our members belong was ret 
to both societies, there was such a future 
friendly intermingling that we all hada In re 
jolly good time, and I recommend this the onl 
friendly union of bee-keepers and horti- honey 
culturists in other States. The two in- marke 
terests are mutually interdependent, ing nei 
and naturally belong together. city m: 
The reason of the light attendance is even ii 
easily explained. Hard times, and crops. 
scarcity of money. Many of our men- in this 
bers are farmers who are compelled to future 
sell wheat for less than 50 cents per friend 
bushel. In the city of Minneapolis is there 
stored to-day wheat enough to feed the three 
whole people of this State for the next Str 
five years; and right in the shadows of makil 
the great warehouses that hold this erate 
grain, children of honest, industrious assoc! 
working-men are lean and thin with of Ca 
hunger, and crying for bread, while cose 
frail women are walking miles, each boug! 
carrying children, to get one meal a day Paul, 
of soup made from the waste and bones that 
of the packing-houses, while nearly Paul 
1,000 families are supported entirely by lecte 
charity in their homes. -Truly, the stu- this 
pidity and greed of the ruling classes lyzed 
are past understanding. glue 
Another misfortune for our members out 
was the fact that the railroad compa- will 
nies that had in past prosperous times for | 
given us reduced rates, now, in this time the \ 
of popular need, made our members pay of e3 
full fare both ways. True, they did of ce 
offer reduced rates on the certificate and 





plan, but they took good care that the We 
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umber required to attend (250) was so 
bigh as to render the offer an insult. 
When will our dull-minded people com- 
prebend that railroads must be taken 
wtof the control of greedy monopoly 
yd Nationalized, and the people served 
yith transportation at cost, as in the 
Postal Service ? Then we will all travel 
jog or Short distances for the fraction 
ofone cent per mile; and this can be 
had, mind you, whenever the voters go 
to the ballot box en masse and vote for 
it: for the united voice of an intelligent 
yeople is the voice of Godin all govern- 
ments. 

Our former most excellent President, 
J.P. West, was re-elected by a unani- 
mous vote to fill that office for the year 
1894. Mr. Danforth, of Red Wing, 
was elected Secretary, and Ditus Day, 
of Farmington, Treasurer. 

Mr. Theilmann read an interesting 
essay, giving his experience at the 
World’s Fair. Wm. Urie read an essay 
on the value of bees to horticulture, and 
B. Taylor read one on how to increase 
our white honey crop, and then find a 
paying market for it. Also an essay 
was read on the present condition and 
future prospect for honey-production. 

In regard to finding a paying market, 
the only hope held out was that of each 
honey producer developing hisown home 
market, as the present practice of send- 
ing nearly all our honey to the great 
city markets had resulted in low prices, 
even in the last three seasons of poor 
crops. Wemust improve our practice 
in this matter, if we would hope for 
future prosperity; for, what think you, 
friend, would be our condition to-day, if 
there had been full crops for the last 
three seasons ? 

Strong resolutions were passed for 
making strong the law punishing adul- 
terators ; and here let me say that our 
association has the proof that one Hunt, 
of California, used one carload of glu- 
cose that he bought here, and then 
bought 19 barrels from dealers in St. 
Paul, to adulterate his California honey 
that he had shipped to this city (St. 
Paul). The officers of our society col- 
lected a large number of specimens of 
this so-called honey, and had it ana- 
lyzed, and it contained 75 per cent. of 
glucose, on an average. We must stamp 
out this villainy, or our honey markets 
will be ruined, as glucose can be bought 
for less than 2 cents per pound ; besides, 
the vile fraud so disgusts the purchasers 
of extracted honey, that the confidence 
of consumers will be entirely destroyed, 
and our market for real honey spoiled. 
We would send to California for this un- 





scrupulous sharper, but the law passed 
two years ago to prevent adulterating 
honey, only makes it a misdemeanor, and 
we cannot bring him here for that grade 
of crime. We will see to it that that 
defect in the law is remedied. 

The present condition of the bees was 
reported good. I send you herewith my 
views in regard to the future of honey, 
as expressed in an essay read at the con- 
vention. 

I must not close this account of our 
meeting without mentioning the fact 
that the annual meeting of the State 
Farmers’ Alliance was held at the same 
time, inthe same building as the bee- 
keepers’ and horticulturists’ meetings, 
and that your humble servant is a mem- 
ber of and a delegate to each of the 
conventions of these worthy societies. 
The Alliance was treated toa splendid 
speech from that incomparable orator 
and champion of the peoples’ rights— 
Ignatius Donnelly—who made ‘t Rome 
howl.” S. M. Owen, editor of the Farm, 
Stock and Home, and others, made splen- 
did speeches to a crowded and applaud- 
ing audience. We had a lively time, 
and all went home rejoicing that they 
were there. 

Forestville, Minn. 


[The following is the essay referred 
to by Bro. Taylor, which he read at the 
bee-keepers’ convention at Minneapolis : 
—Ep. ] 

The Future of Honey. 


It was estimated a few years ago that 
there were 700,000 colonies of bees in 
the United States, owned by 35,000 
people, of whom at least 30,000 pos- 
sessed, on an average, not more than 3 
colonies each, the remaining 5,000 be- 
ing professionals. This estimate was 
made some 15:-or 20 years ago, and 
there are good reasons for believing 
that there are not one-half as many col- 
onies in the United States at this date 
as there were then. 

The real cause of this decline we will 
not attempt to give, the fact and its in- 
fluence on the present and future of the 
honey trade being our present aim. It 
is a strange contradiction that at the 
very period in which it is claimed that 
the art of honey production has made fts 
greatest advance, the apiarian interest 
has lost ground in Southern Minnesota, 
where bees do extremely well. We are 
safe in saying there is not 40 per cent. 
of the number of colonies that 1880 
could show. We know of no apiary in 
our acquaintance where there are as 
many colonies kept as formerly, and 
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among farmers there are not now 25 
per cent. of the bees kept at that time. 


We will here give what we believe to 
be the general and greatest cause of this 
decline, viz: the constantly decreasing 
ability of the laboring and wealth-pro- 
ducing classes to pay for and use the 
luxuries and good things of life. 
Twenty-five years ago all the fine comb 
honey that we could produce found a 
ready home market at 25 cents a pound. 
Now it takes a skillful salesman to get 
more than 124 cents fora far better 
grade; and the price will go still lower 
unless bee-keepers begin to develop 
their home markets. At present, nearly 
all rush their honey to some great city 
market, thus, even in a year of poor 
crops, centralizing the surplus, over- 
stocking their markets, and lowering 
prices. We must changeall this fora 
more rational system. For the last two 
years we have been giving attention to 
our home market, and find we can easily 
sell all our honey at fair prices, without 
the risks of shipping to distant points. 

The 700,000 colonies named at the 
beginning of this essay would, at 50 
pounds a colony, produce 85,000,000 
pounds, a fraction over 8 ounces for 
each one of our people, andif the 1893 
crop was, as believed, one-half less 
than that, then the present crop would 
give but four ounces for each of our 
people—a small supply, surely. In our 
home we use not less than 20 pounds to 
each person, and we believe health and 
comfort are promoted by it. We believe 
that every man, woman child of our 
population could use five pounds of first- 
class honey with healthful economy. 
This would take 325,000,000 pounds. 


Friends, there is plenty of room for 
our pleasant calling. The flowers will 
no doubt continue to yiéld nectar. We 
must produce better goods, market them 
more wisely than heretofore, and we 
shall easily find room for a greatly in- 
creased product at fair prices. 

BARNETT TAYLOR. 


—_— > ° ee > 


“The Honey-Bee: Its Natural 
History, Anatomy and Physiology,’’ is the 
title of the book written by Thos. Wm. 
Cowan, editor of the British Bee Journal. It 
is bound in cloth, beautifully illustrated, 
and very interesting. Price, $1.00, post- 
paid; or we clubit with the Bee JouRNAL 
one year for $1.65. We have only three of 
these books left. 





Have You Read the wonderful Pre- 
mium offer on page 197 ? 
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Mild Winter Thus Far. 


Our winter in this section of the country 
has been very mild thus far. My bees en- 
joyed a good flight to-day. 

EvisHa Cary. 

Doylestown, Pa., Jan. 14. 





Good Honey Season in 1893. 


The past year was a good one in this 
locality. Bees averaged about 150 pounds 
of white clover honey per colony. Bass. 
wood yielded very little nectar, although 
there was an abundance of bloom. 

Peosta, Iowa, Jan. 18. D. G. Fenton. 





Bees in Good Condition, Etc. 


I have had a poor honey crop the past 
season—it was only 450 pounds from 30 col- 
onies, spring count. It was too wet in the 
spring, and too dry in the summer, but all 
my bees are in good condition to winter. 
We have had a good winter so far. We 
have not had enough snow to track a rab- 
bit. I winter all my bees on the summer 
stands, in single-walled hives, without any 
packing about them. PuILuip Ratu. 

Oraville, Ils., Jan. 18. 





Southwest Texas—The Other Side. 


I think the Bee JOURNAL will lose a part 
of its reputation for being the ‘Old Re- 
liable,’ if it continues to raise so many 
oranges and bananas—on paper—in south- 
west Texas. Iam receiving several letters 
every week requesting my assistance to 
locate orange-ranches and bee-ranches. 

Oranges and bananas can be grown in 
southwest Texas, if money enough is ex- 
pended, and so they can in the Dakotas, 
and they can be grown in the Dakotas 
about as successfully as they can in south- 
west Texas. Allof southwest Texas is like 
Presidio county—a good description of 
which was published in a recent number of 
the Bee JourNnaL, but in a milder form, 
going east from the latter county until the 
rain-belt of the State is reached. 


Men who have been in southwest Texas a 
long time, ‘think this the portion of the 
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state that Sheridan alluded to when he 
aid: “If Lowned Texas, and owned h—1, 
[would sell Texas and live in the other 


ace. 

pPersons residing here this winter, and 
never before, are apt to be deceived. There 
has been no winter here yet this season— 
no “northers,’? no sand-storms, nothing 
put the most beautiful weather that a per- 
son could desire. Men who have resided 
here more than 20 years have not seen any- 
thing like it before. 


[have just received a letter from a man 
residing in Illinois, who desires to come at 
once, and offers to pay me liberally to 
jocate him. He desires to move bag and 
baggage, bees and all. Now I say to all, if 
youhave a home, or if you can make a 
comfortable living, do not break up and 
come to southwest Texas. You people up 
there know nothing about ‘roughing it.” 
Whole families here live on jerked beef, 
corn-meal, and perhaps a few beans, months 
at a time, when the drouth cuts off every- 
thing else; and we have a drouth every 
year—itis merely a question of severity. 

; OnE Wuo Has SEEN Ir. 





Experience in Bee-Keeping, Etc. 


We had a poor honey crop the past two 
years, though of very good quality the last 
season. I have 95 colonies. I started in 
the spring with 67, got 825 pounds of nice 
comb honey, and received an average of 14 
cents a pound for it. I have never ex- 
tracted any honey, but I think I shall next 
season. 

I put my bees into the cellar on Dec. 4th, 
having always wintered them in the cellar. 
| have lost but fewin that way. I began 
to keep bees ten years ago, starting with 3 
colonies. Ihave taken the BEE JOURNAL 
for five years, and would not be without it 
for five times its cost. I like the 8-frame 
Langstroth Simplicity hive for comb honey. 
My bees were a little light in stores this 
fall. H. R. Brown. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa, Jan. 15. 





Flowers and Bees in Louisiana. 


FRIEND YOrRK:—I feel gratified to know 
that you were pleased with ,the blossoms I 
sent, as noted on page 39. The golden-rod 
Isent was picked by the wayside on Christ- 
mas Eve (Dec. 24th), about three miles 
from my home, and was about the last of 
the season. The clover is now commencing 
to bloom, so is the willow showing forth its 
new leaves, when, I think, in two weeks it 
will be in bloom. The bees are bringing in 
pollen-and honey, for the Japen plum, 
peach, maple, and other honey producing 
trees arein bloom. I hardly, ‘A ever, need 
to feed bees unless weak in numbers, and 
then seldom. 

You are right about Louisiana being a 
“paradise”? for bees. As I have been so 
pleased with results the past few years, I 
have now started another apiary further 
down from my home apiary, and more in- 
land; as my home apiary is just on the 





border of the Mississippi river. I am almost 
certain that my bees being so situated (in 
land) will reap a rich harvest, for they are 
entirely surrounded by trees and plants of 
all descriptions. The hives in the new api- 
ary are resting in a clover field, say from 6 
to 7 inches or more in height, and with 
plenty of honey-producing trees within 
close proximity. JOHN HaGeEr, JR. 
Arabi, La., Jan. 15. 





Favorable for Out-Door Wintering. 


The winter in this eo ! thus far has 
been very favorable to out-door wintering. 
The most of the bee-keepers in this locality 
winter their bees on the summer stands, 
with a small per cent. of loss, by placing 
something like a Hill’s device over the 
brood-frames, and filling the cover with 
dry leaves, or some such equivalent, and 
inclining the hives toward the front 
about 3 or 4 inches, so as to favor the drain- 
age whenever a thaw occurs. 

Iam very much pleased with the BrEr 
JOURNAL, and examine it carefully every 
week. I can notice a marked improvement 
in it during the year past. 

C. O. CoRNELIUS. 

Ashland, Nebr,, Jan. 22. 





Moving Bees in Winter. 

I notice a number asked in the Bee Jour- 
NAL during 1893, whether it would doto 
move bees in the winter. WhenI bought 
my first 2 colonies I brought them home 
about Christmas, and it was 18 degrees be- 
low zero the morning I hauled them seven 
miles over the roughest road you ever saw. 
I had a pair of stallions, and their mouths 
were as hard as their shoulders, and full of 
life. One hive had aloose bottom-board, 
and I hadn’t gone 80 rods until it slipped 
off the bottom-board, andI hada time of 
it. I finally got straddle the hive, and sat 
down on it. and hung on to the horses as 
best I could. Then sometimes when I struck 
a stump or stone, it would throw me and 
the hive nearly out of the wagon. But I 
got them home, and had to let them cool off 
a couple of hours before I could take them 
down cellar; and bees never wintered bet- 
ter in the world. So I would say, move 
them when you get ready, but be sure you 
have the bettom-boards on. 

8S. M. RoBeRTSON. 
Grey Eagle, Minn., Jan. 23. 


Fumigating the Bee-Cellar. 

Here is an item that may be interesting 
to many of the brethren. In years gone by 
I have often found my cellar run over with 
the mold plant; and in the spring-of the 
year, on removing the colonies from the 
cellar, I have found brood-combs covered 
more or less with this mold, the combs wet, 
and honey and ‘ bee-bread ’”’ in a state of 
ferment. This condition of things no longer 
exists. My combs are dry now, and free 
from mold. This has been brought about 
by burning sulphur in the cellar about a 
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week or more prior to putting the bees into 
winter quarters. : 

It is well known that the sulphurous acid 
formed by burning sulphur is death to veg- 
etation. Hence all the spores of the mold 
plant lodged in the cellar wall and in the 
cellar floor are destroyed, and cannot veg- 
etate in the hive and cover the combs in 
the brood-chamber. It is found that the 
ground absorbs this sulphurous acid, and re- 
tains it for many days. This cellar fumi- 
gation has other reasons to commend it 
aside from bee-interests. Itis disinfectant, 
and destroys disease-generating germs 
which may prostrate the family with fever, 
diphtheria, etc. JEssE OREN, M. D. 

a Porte City, Iowa. 





A Bee-Keeper in Sorrow. 


I have to record the loss of my wife, who 
had been sick for six months with nervous 
prostration, and finally ending with brain 
trouble, which caused her death, on Nov. 
12, 1893. She reached the age of 68 years 
and 10 months. I miss her very much. She 
was a great help to me in the bee-yard. A 
week after my wife’s death I took sick with 
‘la grippe,’’ and have been very sick for 
two months. NowI am better, andI can 
get around some. I have one unmarried 
daughter who is keeping house for me. 

ADAM RICKENBACHER. 

Gahanna, O., Jan. 22. 


[We regret to hear of Bro. R.’s great loss, 
and also that he, too, has been sick. May 
he have the peace and consolation that 
comes from trusting in Him ‘ who doeth 
all things well.’’—Eb. | 


Results of the Past Season. 

Icommenced the spring of 1893 with 2 
colonies of bees, for which I paid $8.00. 
They were Italians in Langstroth frames. 
I got one swarm and 110 pounds of comh 
honey, mostly buckwheat. Bees did not do 
much on white clover last year, probably 
on account of wet weather. 

I am well pleased with the BEE JOURNAL, 
and would not do without it. 

JAMES GILLETTE. 
Mason City, Iowa, Jan. 22. 
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A Beginner’s Experience with Bees. 


Two years ago [came into possession of 
8 colonies of pure black bees. Not knowing 
anything in regard to them, I began to ex- 
periment a little by transferring them from 
the log and box hives. By thetimeI had 
exhausted my knowledge and patience in 
the sad undertaking, I had only 3 colonies 
left. I began to think and read everythin 
I could get on bee-culture, and of course 
soon discovered my sad mistake. 

Last year I bought 9 colonies more, and 
last spring I visited an apiary of Italian 
bees, and on first sight of the little beauties 
I decided to Italianize my blacks; so I pur- 
chased 10 golden Italian queens, which f in- 





troduced in June. They began laying im. 
mediately, and in eight weeks I had as fine 
a lot of pure 5- banded bees as you ever say. 
They seemed to go to work with renewed 
energy. While the honey crop in this 
country was very short, they succeeded ip 
securing enough for their winter use, and 
to-day they are in fine condition. My 
neighbor’s black bees are all moth-eatey 
and starved to death. 

I have several applications every week to 
sell me black bees at absolutely the cost of 
the box-hive which contains them. If any 
of them are so lucky as to get through the 
winter, I will purchase a lot, and introduce 
Italian queens immediately, for I do not 
want any more black bees. 


@aldwell, Tex. F. A. ARNOLD. 





In-Breeding of Animals Defended. 


On page 18, is an article from Hon 
Eugene Secor, in which he says the law. 
‘‘Thou shalt not inter-marry,’’ is like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, unchanged 
a repulsive, etc. Now I beg 
leave to differ from Bro. Secor. My experi- 
ence and observations are quite different. 
and I recognize in Nature a law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

For instance: Take the wild birds; who 
ever saw amore uniform and better marked 
flock of domestic fowls than we see in the 
prairie chicken, the quail, the wild goose, 
the wren, the blackbird, or the jay? Who 
would for a moment hold the idea that the 
elk, the buffalo, and deer, are not in-bred ’ 
And I have read that the best drove of 
Hereford cattle in England did not havea 
cross for 35 years. 

In my experience my best hogs, sheep and 
cattle were from careful in-breeding—not 

romiscuous, but by carefully studying 
Nature’s laws and following them. 

In reference also to the pollen-dust, the 
honey-bee and other insects carry from one 
flower to another; does not the bee in its 
flight continue to visit flowers of the same 
kind until it secures its load? or does it 
visit promiscuously from one flower to 
another? My experience says it does not 
change variety until it is loaded. So that 
I call this in-breeding, pure and simple 
But Ihave an idea that Bro. Secor will 
‘skin’? me, so I will stop right here. 

Glendon, Iowa. O. P. MILLER. 





Honey as Food and Medicine.— 


ase is a little 32-page pamphlet that is 
just the thing needed to create a demand 
for HONEY at home. Honey - producers 
should scatter it freely, as it shows the valu- 
able uses of Honey for Food as well as for 
Medicine. It contains recipes for making 
Honey-Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines 
etc. It isintended for consumers, and will be 
a great help in popularizing honey among the 
= everywhere, if the pamphlet is liberal- 
distributed. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts. ; 10 cop- 
ies, 35 cts.; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50; 250 
for 85.50; 500 for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will 
print the bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on 
the front cover page. 
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